68         CRUSADERS OF NEW FRANCE
was bound by no rigid statutes; he owed obedience to no local authorities; he was appointed by the King and was responsible to his sovereign alone. From first to last there were a dozen intendants of   New   France.     Talon,   whose  ambition  and energy did much to set the colony in the saddle, was the first.    Frangois Bigot, the arch-plunderer of his monarch's funds, who did so much to bring the land to its downfall, was the last.    Between them came a line of sensible, earnest, hard-working officials who served their King far better than they served themselves, who gave the best years of their lives to the task of making New France a bright jewel in the Bourbon crown.    The colonial intend-ant was the royal  man-of-all-work.    The King spoke and the intendant forthwith transformed his words into action.    As the King's great interest in New France, coupled with his scant knowledge of its conditions, moved him to speak often, and usually   in   broad   generalities,   the   intendant's activity was prodigious and his discretion wide. Ordinances and decrees flew from his pen like sparks   from a   blacksmith's   forge.    The  duty devolved upon him as the overseas apostle of Gallic paternalism to "order everything as seemed just and proper," even when this brought his hand